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Veterinary Record. 


VETERINARY JOURNAL 


NOVEMBER, 1913. 


WILLIAM nunting. 


Wiitt1am HuntineG is dead—and with him passes away one 
of the strongest pillars of the veterinary profession in this 
country. Born in 1846, at South Hutton in Durham, the son of 
a well-known member of the profession, he was initiated during 
boyhood into the work which he was afterwards destined to 
follow with such success, and at the age of 19 he had already 
taken his diploma as a veterinary surgeon at the New Veter- 
inary College in Edinburgh. It was during his college career 
that he made the acquaintance of Professor John Gamgee, 
and it was in conjunction with this gentleman that an attempt 
was made to establish the Albert Veterinary College in the 
West End of London, Hunting being appointed Professor of 
Anatomy. Immediately after qualifying, Mr. Hunting was 
appointed Professor of Veterinary Science in the Royal Agricul- 
tural College at Cirencester, a position which he resigned after 
about twelve months in order to join Gamgee at the Albert 
College, and afterwards to take up private practice in London. 
As a keen observer and one whose diagnosis was always made 
with reasoning and judgmenc he had few equals, and on the 
subject of lameness, on which he read many essays, he was 
everywhere recognized as an absolute authority. Frank in his 
opinions, he was always courteous, and many a practitioner, of 
the younger generation especially, will freely acknowledge the 
help which Hunting was always willing to give. 

His text-books on glanders and shoeing are standard works, 
and for the first named his great experience for so many years 
as inspector under the London County Council enabled him to 
acquire a practical knowledge of the disease, which made his 
opinion asked for and quoted all over the world. 

His whole life was devoted to the advancement of his pro- 
fession, and had he worked as selfishly for himself as he did for 
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this he might have amassed a large fortune, but he preferred 
to devote his time to the building up of professional schemes, 
and his mark has been so indelibly stamped upon the foundation- 
stone of so many things that his name will never be for- 
gotten. Had he done nothing else but establish and make a 
success of the Veterinary Record he would have deserved the 
everlasting thanks of the profession, for this epitome of news, 
appearing weekly, has done more to weld together our small 
profession than any other thing which was ever brought about. 
Its establishment upon a firm basis was only accomplished after 
a very uphill fight, which only those who have ever entered the 
field of journalism can thoroughly understand, and to accom- 
plish such a work necessitates the greatest of genius and per- 
severance. Hunting was a genius; that everyone acknowledged, 
and whether with a patient in front of him, or as an essayist 
before one of the societies, or even in an after-dinner speech, 
the audience always knew that the opinions about to be expressed 
would be the best. Although of late years often ailing he 
never would give in, and none but his most intimate friends knew 
really the efforts which he made to be in the forefront of the 
battle; his will was indomitable, and it was this which kept 
him up. 

President at various times of many veterinary societies, 
including the National, twice President of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons and Member of Council for many years, 
one of the Board of Examiners both for the Membership and the 
Fellowship, he occupied nearly every high position the profession 
could offer, and a further test of his popularity with the rank 
and file was given when, some few years ago, he was presented 
with a silver service of plate, and his portrait in oils was placed 
in the Council Chamber of the Royal College. 

To those who could not help themselves he freely lent his 
aid, and the Benevolent Societies have lost a warm supporter, 
whilst for the general practitioner his constant appeals for more 
careful clinical observation will never be forgotten. 

It was William Hunting who formed the world-famed 
quotation which is so often seen in English and American 
veterinary works: ‘‘ Skilful observation makes a_ successful 
practitioner, but his skill dies with him. By recording his 
observation he adds to the knowledge of his profession, and 
assists by his facts in building up the solid edifice of pathological 
science.”” 

The sorrow of the profession will be genuine, for such men 
are only born occasionally, and not even always one in every 
century. 
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THE VALUE (?) OF A LICENCE TO PRACTISE. 


In every civilized country of the world the quack still 
flourishes, and it is not only in veterinary science, but equally in 
the medical and dental branches that he is to be found. 

In medical work his sphere is naturally somewhat limited, as 
he has always the question of the death-certificate to think of, 
and naturally fights shy of treating any apparently serious cases 
of illness; but in England the prescribing chemist earns many a 
fee which should legitimately go into the pocket of the qualified 
medical man, and this in Germany is forbidden by law. At the 
same time the chemist is protected in his turn, and the veteri- 
narian as well as the medical man is forbidden to dispense. 

The decision given in the recent case of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons v. Kennard made one almost wonder 
wherein lies the value of the diploma when the law can be evaded 
by such easy subterfuges as were here adopted. The judgment 
given may interpret the letter of the law, but it certainly does 
not interpret correctly the spirit of the Act which was intended 
to protect the public and their animals from interference when 
ill by ignorant ‘‘ know-alls.”’ 

The defendant ‘‘ Kennard’’ put upon a brass plate, which 
was duly affixed in a prominent position on his place of business, 
the words ‘‘A. E. Kennard, Canine Surgery,’’ and apparently, 
from the summings-up of the three learned judges, this is quite 
allowable—or rather, cannot be prevented—although the person 
who does this is unable to enforce the payment of a fee. This 
little difficulty, however, is easily got over by the enforcement 
of the ‘‘ cash in advance ”’ principle. 

In the description of one’s place of business we are some- 
what similarly placed as the dentists are, for with them it is 
no offence against the law to use such enticing phrases as 
American Dentistry’’ or ‘‘ Dental Parlour,’ ‘“‘ Teeth Ex- 
tracted,’’ &c., and dental surgeons who are properly qualified, 
and have spent a lot of money in attaining their diploma, meet 
with unqualified oppositions, who work at a cheaper rate, in 


every town and at every turn. : 
Surely some method can be found to remedy this state of 
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affairs, and it is to be hoped that an astute lawyer will show a 
way out of the difficulty when the time approaches to secure the 
passing of the new Charter. 

The dental and medical professions are as hard hit as we are, 
and at the recent Congress in Birmingham the subject received 
special attention, one suggestion, which seemed to meet with a 
great deal of favour, was that it should be made compulsory by law 
to always use an anesthetic before a tooth is extracted. If such 
a clause became law, so that it would be an offence not to make 
the operation painless, then a great triumph will have been won, 
for very few untrained men would dare to play with such toxic 
agents as cocaine and the other local anesthetics. 

Presently some way will be found to circumvent the ‘‘quack,”’ 
but in the meantime, with no money to carry the case further, 
we are compelled to submit to the law as it now stands and has 


to be interpreted. 


A DIPLOMA IN VETERINARY STATE MEDICINE 
AND THE FELLOWSHIP DEGREE. 

A GREAT improvement has been made in the regulations for 
the Fellowship Diploma, and the attention of all, especially the 
younger graduates, should be particularly called to it. 

Instead of a minimum period of five years after obtaining the 
Membership Diploma, two years only will, when the new regula- 
tions come into force, be needed, and a candidate may select 
to be examined (and present a thesis) from nine different head- 
ings. If his particular “‘bent’”’ is anatomy, physiology, or 
pathology, he can specialize in either of these, whilst if he has 
spent his life in hot climates he can select tropical medicine; 
or, again, if sanitary science has been his special study he can 
elect to be examined in this. For the latter, however, he must 
already possess the diploma in Veterinary State Medicine, which 
is a new creation and has been wanted for many years. This 
diploma can be late or early, or twelve months after graduation, 
and the syllabus for it is sufficiently comprehensive to make the 
prospective student understand that he will have to work in order 
to obtain it. 

The alterations and regulations are a distinct advance, and 
in the future will undoubtedly attract many more graduates into 
the ranks of the Fellows than has been the case in the past. 
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INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY CONGRESS, 10914. 


A MEETING of the Organizing Committee of the above Con- 
gress was held at the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
10, Red Lion Square, on Friday, October 10, 1913. 

Present.—Messrs. Almond, Archer, Banham, Bullock, Carless, 
Carter, Clarke, Dunstan, Garnett, Hancock, Lawson, Litt, 
Locke, Professor J. McCall, Dr. J. McI. McCall, Mr. Mac- 
Cormack, Sir John McFadyean, Messrs. McIntosh, Male, Pro- 
fessor Mettam, Mr. Price, Major-General Pringle, Professor 
Reynolds, Lieut.-Colonel Rutherford, Mr. Samson, Professor 
Shave, Messrs. Simpson, Slocock, Major-General Smith, Mr. 
Spicer, Sir S. Stockman, Major-General Thomson, Major Todd, 
Messrs. Trigger, Villar, Wharam, Willett, Professor Wooldridge. 

Minutes.—After reading the minutes of the previous meeting, 
the Hon. Secretary reported that he had received apologies for 
absence from several colleagues. 

Army Representatives.—The Hon. Secretary reported that he 
had received a letter from Major-General Pringle nominating 
Colonels Rutherford and Butler and Lieut.-Colonel Moore to 
represent the Army Veterinary Service on the Organizing 
Committee. 

Correspondence.—The Hon. Secretary stated that he had 
received applications from non-professional gentlemen who 
desired to become members of the Congress. It was pointed out 
that by the standing rules only those persons who were elected 
by former Congresses on account of their scientific work were 
honorary members. 

With regard to non-professional men it was pointed out that 
it was not usual to admit these as members of the Congress 
unless they were delegated by bodies qualified to ‘do so. 

Correspondence from certain scientific men of different 
countries proposing subjects for discussion, which were not on 
the official programme, was discussed, and it was decided that the 
existing programme should not be added to, as it was likely 
to become overloaded thereby. 

In consequence of the correspondence the question was again 
raised as to whether donations should be received from trading 
firms whose business interested them in veterinary affairs, and 
it was decided that subscriptions to the organizing fund should 
not be limited to members of the veterinary profession. 
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Hon. Secretary's Report of Progress.—The Hon. Secretary 
reported that the Board of Agriculture had communicated with 
the Foreign Office and the Colonial Office, and had suggested 
that invitations should be sent out. The following despatches 
had accordingly been sent from the Foreign and Colonial 
Offices : — 

[Copy.] 
Downing Street, 
September 10, 1913. 

S1r,—I am directed by Mr. Secretary Harcourt to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter No. A. 4359/1913, of July 30, 
on the subject of the representation of the British possessions 
at the International Veterinary Congress which is to be held in 
London next year, and to state, for the information of the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, that a copy of their letter has been 
sent to each of the self-governing Dominions and States, to the 
High Commissioner of South Africa, and to the undermentioned 
British Colonies and Protectorates : — 


British Guiana. St. Christopher-Nevis. 
Jamaica. Cyprus. 

Trinidad. Malta. 

St. Vincent. Nyasaland. 

Ceylon. Uganda. 

Straits Settlements. Sierra Leone. 

Malay States. Gold Coast. 


East Africa Protectorate. 
Mr. Harcourt is also communicating a copy to the British 
South Africa Company. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) H. W. Just. 
The Secretary, 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


[Copy. ] 


Foreign Office, 
September, 1913. 


His Majesty’s Representatives Abroad. 
Sir,—I transmit to you herewith copies of the programme- 
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of the Tenth International Veterinary Congress, which it is 
proposed to hold in London from August 3 to 8 next year, 
with the request that you will communicate it to the Govern- 
ment(s) to which you are accredited inviting them at the same 
time to send delegates thereto. 

The history of these Congresses is as follows: — 

Forty-nine years ago, at the suggestion of a distinguished 
British veterinarian, John Gamgee, the first International Veter- 
inary Congress was held. Gamgee’s suggestion was put forward 
on account of cattle plague, which had travelled from Russia 
practically all over Europe devastating the herds, and he recog- 
nized that the control of animal plagues could not depend entirely 
upon each country itself, but must be the common care of all. 
The wisdom of Gamgee’s suggestion was immediately recognized 
by all the European countries. These Congresses, inter alia, 
discuss all international questions in relation to animal plagues. 

Arrangements could not, unfortunately, be made to hold the 
first or any of the other Congresses in Great Britain, but they 
have been by arrangement held every five years in various 
capitals of Europe, Paris, Brussels, Berne, Baden-Baden, Buda- 
Pesth. The Governments of the various countries concerned 
have always issued invitations to other Governments to send 
delegates. 

The ninth Congress was held at The Hague in 1909, and on 
that occasion the Governments of Argentina, Austria (including 
Bohemia, Croatia and Slavonia), Bavaria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Germany (including Saxe Weimar), 
France (including Algeria and Tunis), Greece, Guatemala, 
Hungary, Italy, Japan, Luxemburg, Mexico, Norway, Nether- 
lands, Roumania, Russia, Saxony, Servia, Sweden, Switzerland, 
United States of America, Uruguay, and Wiirttemburg were 
represented, as well as Great Britain and certain of the British 
Oversea Dominions. 

Although the Congress is not promoted by His Majesty’s 
Government, they take a great interest in the objects for which 
it is being summoned, and would learn with pleasure that the 
invitations had been accepted. They would also view with 
satisfaction the separate representation at the Congress of such 
educational, scientific, or other bodies in foreign countries as 
are interested in promoting the veterinary and kindred sciences. 
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The Chairman said that it was very satisfactory that invita- 
tions in the terms they had just heard read had been sent out. 
That was one of the difficulties in the way of having England 
selected as a place for the meeting of the Congress. The 
members of the Permanent Commission were averse to a Con- 
gress being held in any country in which it was not recognized 
by the Government of that country. 

It was also stated that the Foreign Office had promised to 
give a reception in honour of those attending the Congress, and 
they were thus taking a real interest in the undertaking. 

In reply to Mr. Carless, the President stated that the Foreign 
Office would take no interest in financing the Congress, but 
intimated that they were not treating the veterinary profession 
any differently from the way in which other Congresses were 
treated financially. There was no precedent for the British 
Government giving a subsidy to any Congress of the sort. 

The Hon. Secretary’s Progress Report was considered very 
satisfactory. 

Treasurer’s Report.—The Treasurer reported that new sub- 
scriptions had come in very slowly since the previous meeting. 
The total amount now promised was about £3,180; that was 
£320 short of what was required. They had set out to get 
£3,500, but as £500 of that was ear-marked as a Special Reserve 
Fund they could not call upon that unless the amount subscribed 
in the ordinary way was not sufficient to meet the expenses. 
They still required £320 in order to reach the minimum originally 
fixed. Death had carried off a certain number of those who had 
promised to subscribe. As he had not received any answer to 
his requests for payment from certain members who had pro- 
mised a subscription, he thought it possible that some of the 
promised subscriptions might not be forthcoming. A large 
number of the English veterinary surgeons had not yet sub- 
scribed, and he thought it would be well to make another appeal 
to those who had not done so. The veterinary societies had in 
very many cases done what they could in the way of securing 
subscriptions, and it was to the credit of the smaller societies, 
and especially certain of them, that they had received the very 
handsome sum they had already in hand by promise. Some of 
the larger societies were still at work, such as the Lincolnshire, 
Yorkshire, and the Central in London, and‘he thought they might 
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hope to reach the original minimum; but he was forced to lay 
stress on the fact that they now knew there was every prospect 
of a much larger number of delegates and representatives being 
present at this Congress than at any previous Congress, and he 
was of opinion that the minimum sum fixed would be much too 
small. 

The Hon. Secretary stated that at a previous meeting the 
exceptionally large number of representatives expected at this 
Congress had been discussed, and in accordance with the direc- 
tions of the Committee to extend the subscription list to all 
members of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, whether 
resident in the British Isles or not, he had sent out a circular 
inviting subscriptions from all members in the British colonies 
and other countries. 

The Hon. Treasurer stated that he had already received sub- 
stantial subscriptions from some of the members of the Royal 
College who were resident elsewhere than in the British Isles. 

Mr. Dunstan asked how many veterinary surgeons had pro- 
mised to subscribe, and the Hon. Treasurer replied that he had 
not the exact figures, but the number was less than three 
hundred. 

The Chairman stated that it did seem pitiable to think that 
only about three hundred out of some three thousand members 
on the register had subscribed, or even promised to subscribe 
to the Congress. It meant just one in ten. 

The Hon. Treasurer stated that, unfortunately, some members 
seemed to think that their obligations had been met when the 
society of which they were members sent a subscription. He 
desired to point out that that was not the case. 

In reply to a question the Hon. Treasurer stated that the 
amount of money actually in the bank was £1,050. He urged 
upon all members to try and get another ten to pay at least 
£1 each to the Organizing Fund. 

The Chairman suggested that it ought to be very easy to do 
that; more easy than to get ten men, as they had got, to give 
£100 each. 

It was suggested that a further application should be issued 
by means of a letter from the President, in which it should be 
pointed out that the expenses of each individual member of the 
Congress would be about £3, and that the ordinary subscription 
of membership—£1—would not cover it. 
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This was agreed to. 
Exhibits —The Hon. Secretary asked for instructions with 


regard to exhibits, and it was decided that exhibits by manufac- 
turing firms should be allowed. 

Assistant Secretaries ——The Hon. Secretary asked for per- 
mission to appoint assistants to help him in his work, and to 
add their names to the Organizing Committee. 


This was agreed to. 
It was also agreed that the skeleton programme should be 


prepared and issued, together with forms for membership sub- 
scriptions. 

Place of Meeting.—The Chairman stated that it was very 
urgent that rooms should be engaged at once for the meetings 
of the Congress or they might find it impossible to get a suitable 
place. He suggested that a Sub-Committee’ should be appointed 
to make inquiries and to engage a suitable place or places for 
holding the meetings. 

It was resolved that a small Sub-Committee, consisting of the 
Chairman, the Hon. Treasurer and Secretary, together with 
Messrs. Willett, Price and Wooldridge, be appointed to make 
inquiries and to engage the necessary rooms. 

Reporters—It was also resolved that the Sub-Committee 
appointed to select scientific men to contribute papers should 
have power to make the final selection of reporters. 


MEETING OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE FOR THE SELECTION 
OF REPORTERS. 


The above Sub-Committee held a meeting after the business 
of the Organizing Committee was completed. 

Nominations with reference to reporters recommended by 
Committees in the various countries and colonies were con- 
sidered. A list was drawn up, but it was considered inadvisable 
to publish this list until the various individuals had given their 
formal consent to act. 
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NOTE ON RINDERPESZ. * 


By E. W. OLIVER, M.R.C.V.S.,°F.Z.S. 
Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, United Provinces. 


Or the many deadly forms of cattle disease which from time to 
time devastate the herds and flocks throughout the length and 
breadth of the Indian peninsula, that animal plague known as 
rinderpest must be regarded as the most serious. Seldom or never 
is this country entirely free from its unwelcome presence, and it 
would be almost impossible to estimate with any degree of accuracy 
the number of animals which annually succumb to its ravages, or 
the financial loss to the country arising therefrom. Considering it 
is one of the most commonly met with of the contagious animal 
diseases, it is astonishing to find how little really is known about it 
by the public generally, and even amongst those persons whose 
hereditary occupation is that of breeding, grazing, and rearing of 
stock much ignorance as to its nature exists. Frequently the disease 
is not recognized or is hopelessly confounded with others, and 
still more often it is regarded as a divine visitation in which 
interference for the purpose of prophylactic treatment or prevention 
of its spread is regarded as not only futile but even presumptuous. 

Rinderpest is a highly contagious fever and appears to be 
distinctly typhoid in character. It is of sudden onset, rapid and 
violent in progress and marked by great constitutional disorder, and 
accompanied by congestion, eruptions, and blood extravasations 
extending practically over the whole of the mucous membranes of the 
mouth and alimentary tract. It is especially characterized by the 
appearance of white bran-like concretions or ulcers which are found 
on the inside of the mouth or lips, and although often accompanied 
by a high mortality, this feature is governed to a very great extent 
by race, conditions, and environments, and according to the suscepti- 
bility of the animals exposed to its infection. 

Although the name would indicate that it is essentially a disease 
of cattle, other ruminants, especially sheep and goats, are subject to 
its attacks and infection is even known to extend to deer, antelopes, 
camels, and swine. As far as can be ascertained, man, equines, 
rabbits, and birds are never affected. Susceptibility exerts a 
considerable influence on the severity of the disease and the rate of 


* Being Bulletin No. 28, Agricultural Series, and issued by the Department of Land 
Records and Agriculture, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
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mortality in animals usually subject to the disease. Cattle and 
buffaloes seem to be the most susceptible, and although sheep and 
goats both become attacked the mortality amongst goats is usually 
more severe than with sheep. 

Although in Europe the disease always seems to be of the most 
virulent type, in India we find it often assumes a benign and mild 
form, the animals of some tracts being less susceptible than those 
in others, which have for centuries been visited by this disease. 

It is also noticed that in some parts of the plains certain 
animals possess such a very strong degree of immunity that when 
an outbreak occurs the death-rate is comparatively small, the 
majority of animals going through very mild attacks to eventually 
recover, while others will even pass through an outbreak unscathed 
and unaffected. 

In the hill districts, where the virulent type mostly occurs, as well 
as in those countries which have been newly attacked, the mortality 
will rise to as high as 75 per cent., and although a fair proportion 
may survive the outbreak and actually recover, the disease generally 
affects them in a much more severe manner than it does the ordinary 
cattle of the plains. Immunity then may be either natural, heredi- 
tary, or acquired. One attack of the disease generally renders an 
animal immune to subsequent infection, and even calves born of 
cows who have recovered from rinderpest during gestation have 
been known to escape the disease. It is believed that in certain 
districts habitually visited by cattle plague for many generations the 
animals have acquired hereditary immunity. 

In most countries incubation appears to take from three to seven 
days, although in outbreaks which have occurred in England four to 
six days has been estimated. A slight rise of temperature without 
other symptoms has been noticed as early as thirty-six hours after 
exposure to the contagion. 

This disease is due to what is described as an “ ultra-visible ” 
virus ; in other words, it is believed to arise from the presence of 
germs which are too minute for observation even with a high-power 
microscope, and which are able to pass through almost the closest of 
filters. 

No organism has up to the present been isolated that can be 
successfully inoculated into other animals to produce the disease, 
but although it is practically certain that the essential cause is a 
germ, accessory and predisposing causes are necessary for its 
development and spread. 
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Left ventricle of heart of affected animal. 


Fourth stomach of ox with rinderpest. 
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The blood, faces, saliva, and other secretions and excretions of 
animals sick from this disease are extremely virulent, and manure, 
hay, straw, hides, &c., all may become factors in spreading the 
virus, which undoubtedly possesses great vitality. The disease may 
also be conveyed on the boots or clothes of persons and is even said 
to be conveyed in this country (India) by birds. The infection can 
be destroyed by heat and by extreme cold. 

The symptoms of this disease vary considerably with the viru- 
lence of the attack, or the susceptibility of the animal. Although 
the following description fairly represents the onset and progress of 
a really bad case, it inust be remembered that in India these sym- 
ptoms are not always so well marked, but at the same time while 
certain diagnostic symptoms are never absent there are many other 
conditions, &c., which simultaneously appear, but which may vary 
with each individual case. Usually the first indication is a rise of 
temperature, which may be from 102° to 105° or 106° F. This ina 
locality where the disease is known to be prevailing is sufficient to 
justify the animal being regarded as suspicious, or as sickening for 
the disease. The fever is usually accompanied by shivering fits, 
dulness, and a short cough ; as well as loss of appetite and often 
constipation. The temperature increases daily to the third or fourth 
day when further symptoms begin to develop. 

These sometimes consist of a spasmodic twitching of the muscles, 
great thirst, and partial or total suspension of rumination. The 
animal will generally be noticed to be standing with his head 
down and his back humped up. 

Respiration becomes quickened and a discharge from the eyes 
commences. White, bran-like concretions appear on the inside of 
the lips and extend to the tongue and the roof of the mouth. The 
appearance of this eruption, which somewhat resembles thrush or 
aphtha, is very distinctive of rinderpest, especially when accompanied 
by fever and the other constitutional symptoms. If the attack be a 
very severe one this condition now rapidly becomes worse. 

There is a continuous discharge of mucus from the eyes, mouth, 
and other orifices and excoriations, whilst congestion and blood 
extravasation is noticed in the mouth and often in the rectum. 
Occasionally at about this stage a skin eruption appears. There is 
now evidence of great prostration and suffering. As the disease 
advances diarrhoea sets in with passage of watery, offensive and 
foetid fzeces often coloured with bile and blood, and this condition 
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continues till the anus and rectum become red and _ inflamed. 
Respiration steadily becomes worse, being often accompanied by a 
moan and clicking noise at each breath. In very violent cases 
death may take place from the sixth to the ninth day, and occasion- 


ally earlier. 
There are many diseases which may be likely to be mistaken 


Czcum of ox, showing congestion, ulcers, and patches of exudate. 


for rinderpest by the inexperienced, but with careful observation of 
the nature of the lesions, the rapidity with which death ensues, or 
otherwise, as well as other conditions, such mistakes should be 
avoided by the careful stock-owner. 

Foot-and-mouth disease is a condition which is sometimes mis- 
taken for rinderpest, and cases have been known where these two 
maladies have existed together, but this of course is unusual. The 
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concretions or eruptions found in the mouth differ greatly in these 

two diseases. In rinderpest they appear as white epithelial spots, 

while in foot-and-mouth disease the skin appears to be raised in : 
the form of a blister by a clear yellow serous fluid. The presence i 
of vesicles between the digits and the absence of progressing 

mortality and severe constitutional symptoms should be sufficient a 
to prevent confusion. 

Anthrax is distinguished by its being a more enzootic disease, 
and not spreading as widely as rinderpest. There are no eruptions 
in the mouth and there is often swelling of the throat and enlarge- 
ment of the spleen. This disease also is found to affect horses 
and dogs, which is not the case with rinderpest. Lastly, if any 
doubt exists, detection of the presence of the bacillus will settle 
the matter. 

Hemorrhagic *Seplticemia.—Here again no lesions usually occur 
in the mouth. There is usually a large swelling of the throat with 
serous effusions and difficulty of breathing. This disease also 
generally runs its course much more rapidly than rinderpest and 
death occurs very soon. 

Thrush, Stomatitis, and Erosions in the mouth from strong 
medicines, poisonous grasses, &c., or corrosive poisons may usually 
be distinguished by the nature of the eruption, the absence of fever 
and constitutional symptoms and the general nature of the distribu- 
tion of affected animals. 

No really satisfactory method of drug treatment has yet been 
demonstrated that can be said to be of much general avail, although 
in certain mild cases administration of medicines has appeared to 
be beneficial. In Europe ‘this .disease always appears in a very 
malignant form, hence the severest measures are adopted to suppress 
it. These consist of immediate compulsory destruction of diseased, 
suspected or in-contact animals, supported by legislation to prevent 
movement of animals to or from infected areas. 

It is obvious, however, that India is a country in which these 
measures would be impossible or highly impracticable: firstly, 
from religious convictions connected with the bovine race; and 
secondly, from the nature of the country. In India it is not fenced, 
as is the case in ‘Western countries, and so there is nothing to 
prevent diseased cattle wandering unheeded amongst healthy ones 
and infecting them; and hence, owing to the apathy, ignorance, 
and prejudice of the cultivating classes, it is doubtful if legislation, 
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if introduced, could be successfully applied. Again, the draught 
bullock being the chief factor in Indian transport, strict prohibition 
of movement would probably lead to partial suspension or paralysis 
of commerce in busy commercial centres. Therefore, in India, as 
things are at present, it is apparent that the best that can be done 
for the control of rinderpest is to try and prevent its development 
and spread ; and in the absence of the measures just mentioned, this 
can only be accomplished by rendering animals immune from infec- 
tion wherever possible by preventive inoculation and strict attention 
to hygiene. The best means suited to attain this end (i.¢e., the 
eradication of rinderpest) are the stamping out of outbreaks by a 
liberal use of serum, if obtainable. In India this material is manu- 
factured at the Imperial Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktesar, under 
the direction of Major J. D. E. Holmes, M.A., D.Sc., and is issued 
to the various provinces to be used under the stpervision of the 
provincial superintendents of the Civil Veterinary Department and 
to native estates, &c., by those persons qualified to use it. 

There are three principal methods of inoculation. Each has its 
advocates and its merits, but only one is suitable for general 
practical application in India, and this is known as the “serum 
alone method.” 

The anti-rinderpest serum is a protective and perhaps curative 
material obtained from animals who have already been actively 
immunized against rinderpest. An ox already partly immune 
against the disease, either by a natural or artificial process, is treated 
in such a way until finally it can withstand the greatest amount 
of infection that it is possible to expose it to, and from this animal 
the protective material is obtained. 

The immunity induced by serum seems to last only from three 
to six weeks in India, but in a country such as this, where cattle 
plague is already diffused, this is often sufficient to act as a barrier 
against spread in certain directions. 

In making use of the “serum alone method ” it is necessary to 
inoculate all susceptible animals likely to come in contact with the 
infection ; moreover, strict isolation of the infected herd must be 
rigidly enforced. All movements of animals either into or out of 
the infected area should be prohibited until the outbreak is at an 
end. 

It will often be found necessary in a new outbreak of disease in 
any way resembling rinderpest, to make a careful post-mortem 
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examination of the first two or three animals that succumb to the 
malady, in order to confirm the diagnosis and to prevent mistakes. 
Usually the most important indications are to be found in the mouth, 
the fourth stomach, and the small intestines, &c. These are found 
to be in a very congested state and often covered with patches of 
yellow or white exudate, which have the appearance of patches 
of moist flour or bran. If the case is a bad one this condition will 
be found almost throughout the body and over the surface of nearly 
all the mucous membranes, as well as in the gall bladder. Some- 
times the lungs show patches of inflammation and there is sometimes 


ulceration of the windpipe. In the rectum and vagina are found ° 


blood extravasations, and the heart is often pale in appearance with 
little spots of blood infiltration. 


THE PREVENTION:OF HUMAN TUBERCULOSIS OF \ 


BOVINE ORIGIN (PARTICULARLY FROM THE 
POINT OF VIEW OF THE TUBERCULOSIS ORDER, 
1913).* 
By WILLIAM G. SAVAGE, M.D. 
County Medical Officer of Health, Somerset. 

Tuis problem involves three considerations: (1) The extent 
to which human tuberculosis is of bovine origin; (2) the preven- 
tion of human infection from bovine sources; (3) the diminution 
of bovine tuberculosis. 

As regards the relationship of bovine to human tuberculosis, 
and the intercommunicability of the two types, I do not propose 
to make any extended remarks. Every person who has read the 
careful experiments and deductions of the last English Royal 
Tuberculosis Commission, backed up and confirmed as they are 
by numerous experiments carried out in other parts of the world, 
can have no doubt of the relationship, although there is still room 
for discussion as to the amount of human tuberculosis of bovine 
origin. 

We may accept the words of the Royal Commission : — 

‘* There can be no doubt but that in a certain number of cases 
the tuberculosis occurring in the human subject, especially in 
children, is the direct result of the introduction into the human 
body of the bacillus of bovine tuberculosis; and there can also be 


* Read at the Exeter Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute. 
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no doubt that, in the majority at least of these cases, the bacillus 
is introduced through cows’ milk. Cows’ milk containing bovine 
tubercle bacilli is clearly a cause of tuberculosis, and of fatal 
tuberculosis, in man.”’ 

We are not yet in a position to definitely state the proportion 
of human tuberculosis of bovine origin, although data are steadily 
accumulating. In my opinion, the most reliable estimate is that 
based upon the determination in human cases of the types of 
tubercle bacilli present. 

Park and Krumwiede, in a series of valuable papers, give their 
own findings, and the results of a number of other groups of 
investigators, as regards the presence of human and bovine 
tubercle bacilli in human cases of tuberculosis. Their results are 
shewn in Table I. 

Apart from exceptional circumstances, bovine infection to man 
is spread entirely from tuberculous meat and milk, including milk 
products. Of these, milk, and to a less extent butter, is by far 
the most important, and must be regarded as the main vehicle of 
infection. 

Considering milk alone, the second consideration resolves 
itself into, How far can human infection be prevented from tuber- 
culous milk? 

Roughly speaking, not less than 10 per cent. of ordinary milk 
samples contain tubercle bacilli in an active virulent condition (to 
the guinea-pig). In milks sent to Sheffield, for example, examined 
in 1911, the percentage was 9°8; in London for the same year 
10°8 per cent. 

These bacilli are derived from cows suffering from tubercu- 
losis; but, as is well known, not all tuberculous cows excrete 
tubercle bacilli, but only those which are “‘ open”’ cases of tuber- 
culosis. For practical purposes such cows comprise three groups: 
(a) Advanced cases of tuberculosis; (b) cows suffering from tuber- 
culosis of the udder; (c) cows suffering from ‘‘ open’”’ tubercu- 
losis apart from (a) and (6). 

Undoubtedly group () is the most important source of 
tubercle bacilli to milk, while group (c) furnishes the smallest 
number of tubercle bacilli. 

The administrative procedure for dealing with these animals 
is contained in the Tuberculosis Order, 1913, of the Board of 
Agriculture, which came into force on May 1 last. It is important 
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TABLE I.—CoOMBINED TABULATION, CASES REPORTED INCLUDING THEIR OWN 
SERIES OF CASES. 


Adults 16 years | Children 5 to 16 Children under 
and over years 5 years 
Diagnosis 
Human | Bovine | Human | Bovine | Human | Bovine 
Pulmonary tuberculosis 644 1(?) | m8 _ 23 I 
Tuberculous adenitis. Axillary or 2 4 2 
inguinal 
Tuberculous adenitis cervical 27 I 36 21 15 21 
Abdominal tuberculosis ° 14 4 8 7 9 13 
Generalized tuberculosis. ‘Aliment- 6 I 2 3 13 12 
ary origin 
Generalized tuberculosis 29 -- 4 I 43 
Generalized taberculosis ; including _ _ I _ 3 3 
meninges. Alimentary origin 
Generalized tuberculosis ; including 5 _ 7 _ 52 I 
meninges 
Tubercular meningitis I 3 27 4 
Tuberculosis of bones and joints . 27 I 38 3 26 _ 
Genito-urinary tuberculosis 17 I 2 — _ _ 
Tuberculosis of skin... 3 I I 
Miscellaneous cases 
Tuberculosis of tonsils — I 
Tuberculosis of mouth and cervical I 
nodes 
Tuberculous sinus or abscesses 2 
Sepsis, latent bacilli _ I 
Totals 777 10 117 36 215 65 


Mixed or double infections, 4 cases. 


Total cases = 1,224. 


From this table they obtain the following, showing the percentage incidence of 


bovine infection :— 


TABLE II.—PERCENTAGE INCIDENCE OF BOVINE INFECTION.* 


Adults 16 years 


Children 5 to 16) Children under 


5 years 


Diagnosis and over 
Pulmonary tuberculosis 
Tuberculous adenitis, cervical 3°6 
Abdominal tuberculosis 2°2 
Generalized tuberculosis 2°7 
Tubercular meningitis (with or without ° 
generalised lesions) 
Tuberculosis of bones and joints Py 


* For further comparative data, see the writer’s ‘‘ Milk and the Public Health.” 
Macmillan and Co. 1912. 
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to consider the extent to which this very important Order is likely 

to eliminate altogether or to diminish the presence of tubercle 

bacilli in milk. 

/~ In the words of the covering circular of the Board, the Order 
/ “aims at securing the destruction of every cow found to be 

suffering from tuberculosis of the udder, or to be giving tubercu- 

lous milk, as well as of all bovine animals which are suffering from 
with emaciation.”’ 

To detect these animals, two lines of procedure were available. 
On the one hand local authorities might have been required to 
arrange for systematic inspection of the cows and bovine animals 
in the area under their jurisdiction, with the view of finding the 
above classes of tuberculous animals; or, on the other hand, all 
owners of such animals might be required to notify them to the 
local authority. The second procedure has been adopted, and it 
is now the duty of those owning such animals to give information 
of the fact to an officer of the local authority without avoidable 
delay. 

In the practical working of this Order certain criticisms and 
questions suggest themselves, of which the most important is the 
extent to which it is likely to result in an elimination of tubercle 
bacilli from milk. It is clear that only a diminution of the per- 
centage of tuberculous milk, and not a total elimination, is to be 
looked for. 

In the first place, both as regards cows suffering from tuber- 
culosis with emaciation (‘‘ wasters’’) and cows suffering from 
udder tuberculosis, particularly the latter, it will, I believe, 
inevitably result that, in at least many cases, there will be a long 
delay, possibly of many months’ duration, between the time these 
cows become active distributors of tubercle bacilli into milk and 
their detection by the veterinary inspector of the local authority. 
During this period not only will tubercle bacilli be added to the 
milk, but these highly dangerous animals will have abundant 
opportunities of infecting other cows in the herd. 

Again, not only will detection be frequently late in the course 
of the disease, but in the case of tuberculosis of the udder a 
number of cases will be overlooked and missed. The published 
opinions of expert veterinary authorities clearly show that even 
with competent and skilful veterinary surgeons the diagnosis of 
early tuberculosis of the udder may be a very difficult matter. 
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This point is so important that a few authorities may be quoted 
in support of it. For example, Dewar* says :— 

““In the udder the progress of the disease is often slow, and 
there is no doubt but that it may exist for weeks in such a condi- 
tion as to render the milk dangerous before the most expert 
clinician could detect its presence.” 

Nocard} remarked that the diagnosis of tuberculous mam- 
mitis is ‘‘ both urgent and difficult; the clinical symptoms are 
vague, and generally point to a range of probabilities which are 
more or less certain. Even if the cow has reacted to tuberculin, 
it does not necessarily follow that the induration of its udder is 
tuberculous, for tuberculous cows, as well as healthy ones, are 
liable to contract mammitis of various natures.” 

Professor Delépine,t who has had great experience in this 
problem, remarks : — 

“Tuberculosis of the udder can be detected with great 
accuracy by a combination of veterinary inspection of the cows 
and of bactericlogical examination of milk obtained from udders 
showing signs of disease, more especially enlargement and 
induration. It is, unfortunately, impossible for the most experi- 
enced veterinary surgeon to distinguish, by inspection and palpa- 
tion, tuberculous mastitis from all other forms of mastitis. It is 
also practically impossible for the veterinary surgeon, unaided, to 
discover by ordinary inspection early tuberculous lesions of the 
udder.”’ 

Delépine, indeed, found in his work at Manchester, and work- 
ing with highly experienced veterinary inspectors, that not more 
than one-third of the udders which on inspection appeared to be 
possibly affected with tuberculosis were on bacteriological exami- 
nation proved to be actually tuberculous. The Sheffield results 
afford evidence in the same direction. 

Finally, the discrepancy between clinical and post-mortem 
results may be mentioned. As an example, the following data 
from a report of Dr. Wilson,§ County Medical Officer of Health, 
Lanark, may be quoted. He found that out of 42,024 cows 
examined in four years by experienced veterinary surgeons only 


+ Transactions, British Congress on Tuberculosis, 1901, vol. iv, p. 3. 
Lbid., p. 8. 

: ees oan of the Medical Officer of the Local Government Board, 1909,” p. 412. 
§ ‘* County Medical Officer of Health’s Report (17th),” p. 23. 
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‘o8 per cent. showed udder tuberculosis. In contradistinction to 
this, at the Bellshill public slaughter-house, where careful records 
were kept, the number of cows found to have had udder tubercu- 
losis was about 2°6 per cent. He concludes, as regards udder 
tuberculosis, that ‘‘ at present we may assume that less than one- 
thirtieth of the actual number can be detected.”’ 

While certainty in the diagnosis of udder tuberculosis cannot 
be attained by clinical examination alone, many if not most of the 
difficulties can be removed by the use of combined clinical and 
bacteriological examinations. The Tuberculosis Order contem- 
plates the use of such combined examinations; and the Board of 
Agriculture, in their circular of March 25, 1913, directs local 
authorities to ‘issue instructions to their veterinary inspectors 
that in the case of cows suspected of having tuberculosis of the 
udder or giving tuberculous milk, samples of their milk should be 
centrifugalized and examined for tubercle bacilli with the micro- 
scope.”’ 

It may be mentioned in passing that while simple microscopic 
examination is usually sufficient to detect tubercle bacilli in milk 
samples from individual cows, it is not only quite unreliable for 
mixed milk samples, but in a certain proportion of single cow 
samples the bacilli will fail to be detected, particularly if the 
sample is badly collected. 

Summing up the matter as regards tubercle bacilli in milk, it 
is evident that if the Order is properly and vigorously put into 
force, there will be a considerable and very valuable reduction in 
the amount of tubercle bacilli in milk, but very far from a com- 
plete elimination of tubereulous milk. Tubercle bacilli will still 
gain access to milk from the following sources: (a) ‘‘ Wasters ”’ 
and udder tuberculosis cases not yet reported and slaughtered; 
(b) missed cases of cows suffering from udder tuberculosis; (c) 
cows with other varieties of ‘‘open’’ tuberculosis neither 
reported nor detected. 

The benefit is very considerable, but the compensation to be 
paid is very heavy, and, in my opinion, can only be justified if it 
is largely a non-recurrent expenditure, or at least one which will 
very largely diminish within a few years. While everyone admits 
that the expenses in the first few years will be very heavy and out 
of proportion to the normal expenditure, it is usually advanced 
that after a few years there will be a great diminution of the 
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compensation to be paid, due to a diminution in bovine tubercu- 
losis generally, and particularly in the varieties of tuberculosis 
which have to be notified. 

It is clear that the prevention of human tuberculosis of bovine 
origin cannot be separated from the prevention of tuberculosis 
amongst bovine animals, and that no steps can be permanently 
satisfactory unless they definitely aim at a diminution of the total 
bulk of bovine tuberculosis. / I am not sanguine that the present 
Tuberculosis Order, as it is likely to be put into operation in the 
different areas, is likely to largely diminish the amount of bovine 
tuberculosis. 

It has been shown above that at least the great majority of 
cases of udder tuberculosis and ‘‘ wasters ’’ will not be detected 
and slaughtered until after they have been actively excreting 
tubercle bacilli for long periods, and have had abundant oppor- 
tunities of infecting other cows in the herd. When the other 
cows have been exposed to extensive and continuous infection, 
and a considerable proportion has become infected, the local 
authority steps in and removes the active centre of infection. 

It is much worse than trying to prevent the spread of human 
tuberculosis solely by the removal of advanced human cases, since 
the latter can be taught to control their expectoration, while 


cows are especially sensitive to infection. 


Also the grossly 


insanitary condition of many cowsheds greatly favours infection. 

The powers are similar to those of the Model Clauses, and 
where these have been in operation and these cows have been 
weeded out, no percentage diminution of udder tuberculosis has 
This is shown by the following table : — 


been noticeable. 


MANCHESTER SHEFFIELD 
Year Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of 
outside cows found | country cows with city cows with 
with udder udder udder — 
tuberculosis losis tuberculosis 
1901 0°47 
1902 27 
1903 I'l 0°96 0°45 
1904 06 0°59 0°45 
1905 3°9 0°26 
1906 1°05 
1907 o's 
1908 2°6 
1909 1°03 4°0 I'l 
1910 38 06 
1911 3°5 "7 
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Apart from the slaughter of the specific groups of tuberculous 
animals, the preventive work in the Order is not extensive. Under 
Article 4 of the Order, as the first circular of the Board remarks, 
“‘the veterinary inspector will be able to extend his examina- 
tion to any bovine animals upon the premises that have been 
associated with a diseased animal, in order that he may at the 
same time take steps to deal with any other bovine animal which 
in his opinon presents clinical symptoms of tuberculosis.” 

In their March 25 circular they repeat this advice, and say 
the examination should be extended to other bovine animals on 
the premises, and particularly to all milch cows. 

The Order itself, section 4 (1) states that any veterinary 
examinations to be made are such “as in the opinion of the local 
authority is necessary.”” Any preventive work of this nature 
clearly, therefore, rests with the local authority, and the more 
active they are the greater the compensation they will have to 
pay for the first two years. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, most local authorities 
are looking at the problem from the purely financial standpoint, 
at any rate in the rural districts. 

To work the Order on the best preventive lines, it would be 
necessary to provide a staff of whole-time veterinary inspectors, 
who would make it their business to thoroughly examine all herds 
the milk from which showed the presence of tubercle bacilli, or 
from which a notification had been received. 

It is, as yet, too early to say what will be done in the different 
counties, but I believe it will be found that in the majority of 
cases the Order will be worked with a minimum of expense 
through the local veterinary inspectors now employed in connec- 
tion with the diagnosis of disease under the Diseases of Animals 
Acts, and that active preventive work will not be encouraged. 
This, of course, is a very short-sighted policy, and will largely 
result in perpetuating the compensation to be paid. 

If this forecast is unfortunately realized, I think we must not 
accept this Order by itself as likely to play any great part in the 
diminution of bovine tuberculosis in the bulk, and therefore as 
being most inadequate in itself. I rather look upon this Order 
as a first instalment, and possibly it goes as far as it is now wise 
to go, but is incomplete in itself, and must be followed by an 
extended use of true preventive measures. 
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These preventive measures must include active educational 
propaganda, not only to explain to farmers the nature and lines 
of prevention of tuberculosis in cattle, but also to educate the 
public to an appreciation of milk free from tubercle bacilli, and 
should be developed on the lines of assisting the farmer to rear 
a tuberculosis-free herd. 


THE SLAUGHTERING OF ANIMALS: A COMPARISON 

BETWEEN BRITISH AND FOREIGN METHODS. 

By Captain CAMPBELL. 
Army and Navy Club, London, W. 

THERE are two points of view from which we should examine 
this question in comparing our systems of slaughtering animals 
for human food with those adopted by other nations. Firstly, 
there is that of the consumer of the meat, whose health may 
depend on whether it is cut from the carcase of sound or of 
unsound animals; secondly, that of the animal, which should cer- 
tainly be slaughtered as humanely and as expeditiously as pos- 
sible. This humanity and expedition in slaughtering, desirable 
as they may be from the point of view of the humanitarian, are 
indeed just as desirable from that of the consumer of flesh-meats, 
since, as has been sufficiently proved, an animal that dies with 
a minimum of suffering gives much sounder meat than one whose 
system has been poisoned by fever caused by prolonged tortures 
just previous to death. 

At the International Congress held in London it was asserted 
that slaughter-houses under municipal and State control were 
in general use in all European countries except Great Britain 
and Turkey. This means that in all European countries except 
the two above mentioned you may eat the meat offered to you 
with absolute confidence that it has been taken from a carcase 
carefully and thoroughly examined by men trained for this work. 
These inspectors are in turn supervised by highly qualified 
veterinary surgeons, who are often men of great intelligence 
and of high general attainments. The carcase, having been thus 
carefully examined, is stamped in several places with the official 
stamp before leaving the slaughter-house for the butcher’s shop. 
If by any chance you should wish to eat meat cut from diseased 
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animals you can do so, outside of England and Turkey, in 
Germany. In that last country the flesh of condemned animals 
is boiled at 250° F. and sold to the very poor under the name 
of Gemeinde-Fleisch, which you might translate as poor-house 
meat. 

In Great Britain the case is very different. With our multi- 
tude of private slaughter-houses it is absolutely impossible that 
the meat we eat can have been properly inspected; that is to say, 
it is impossible that each carcase can have been inspected by a 
properly trained man previous to the removal of the lungs, 
frenum linguze and entrails. In Edinburgh this is done. In 
that city not only is the municipal slaughter-house a most up-to- 
date institution, but all private slaughter-houses have been 
abolished. The same state of things prevails in Carlisle, but 
outside these two cities the complete number of public slaughter- 
houses at this moment is very small. It was 47 in 1906. These 
struggle to exist concurrently and in competition with private 
institutions. How is the meat examined in these towns? 
Occasionally by a nuisance inspector, who may be an authority 
on drains, but seldom knows much about meat. Even their 
inspection is absolutely superficial, generally consisting in a 
cursory inspection of the clean carcase after the lungs and 
entrails have been removed. There are veterinary surgeons who 
claim that they can detect with certitude, by mere visual inspec- 
tion, whether meat is cut from a sound or unsound animal. 
Their colleagues, as well trained as themselves, laugh at them, 
and say that it is impossible to detect disease in meat, except 
in very advanced stages, without inspecting the primary seats 
of disease. Thus, from the purely hygienic point of view, it 
cannot be doubted that our methods of slaughtering compare 
most unfavourably with those of other countries. The statistics 
for 1912 of the four Paris slaughter-houses are as follows: 
Cattle slaughtered, 288,089; rejected for tuberculosis alone (with- 
out counting echinococcosis, anthrax, black cancer, enteric, 
pneumonia, &c.), was 5,424, or a percentage of 1°879, nearly 
2 per cent. 

It must therefore be evident that in a country like England, 
where inspection is so perfunctory as to be practically non- 
existent, at least in most places, this percentage of unsound 
meat is consumed by the public, and, as a matter of fact, the 
percentage is probably very much higher since the Paris butchers, 
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aware of the strictness of the tests their meat will have to 
undergo, rarely, if ever, send up to the slaughter-house any 
beast as to whose condition they may entertain any doubt.* 
There are a few public slaughter-houses, such as the one at 
Islington, where the meat is thoroughly examined. Even when 
this has been done the butchers object to having the meat 
stamped. Surely the consumer has a right to be heard on this 
matter. There are many who would prefer to eat meat stamped 
to show it had been examined than to eat that of unknown 
origin. 

So much for the matter of hygiene as far as it is affected by 
inspection. Let us consider it now from the point of view again 
of hygiene, but of hygiene as affected by humaner slaughter- 
ing. In this respect our neighbours are very nearly as remiss 
as we are. Abroad, the manner in which the slaughtermen treat 
animals depends to a large extent on the director of the individual 
institutions. There are master-butchers who say: ‘‘ We do not 
care what the Director of the abattoir may allow; we will have 
our animals humanely slaughtered.’’ But, at any rate, until a 
couple of years ago there existed on the Continent municipal 
abattoirs where calves were suspended by a hind leg and left 
hanging till the slaughterman found it convenient to begin 
bleeding them. In others from time to time the slaughtermen 
began to skin the sheep before they were unconscious. Such 
cruelties it is comparatively easy to prevent on the Continent, 
for when the director of a public slaughter-house is apprised of 
their existence he will almost invariably issue regulations to 
prevent their recurrence. 

There can be no doubt that animals slaughtered promptly 
with humane killers make better meat than those dispatched by 
other methods. The Berlin experiments of 1906 proved con- 
clusively that animals slaughtered with the Behr pistol bled 
better than those knocked down with the pole-axe or than those 
sacrificed with Jewish rites and precautions. Here is another 
instance proving still more conclusively that animals—at any 
rate, pigs—that have been stunned beforehand make better meat 
than those that have been allowed to bleed to death without 


* Nore.—Anyone wishing to study these figures more in detail should write to the 
Editor of Lait e¢ Viande, 40, Rue Murillo, Paris XV, enclosing five francs, when they 
will receive the annual report of the four abattoirs, and All Paris and the Department 


of the Seine. 
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previous stunning. At Laroche, in the Belgian Ardennes, which 
is the centre of a great trade in hams and pork, until about three 
years ago the local habit was to kill pigs by cutting their throats 
in the streets and leaving them gradually to scream themselves 
to death. The butchers were then persuaded to employ the 
de Hareng pig-killer, a spike fired from a blank cartridge into 
the animal’s head, thus stunning the animal and letting it, when 
its throat was subsequently cut, bleed to death in a state of 
unconsciousness. For three years this state of things continued 
with most satisfactory results, not only to the visitors, who were 
no longer tortured by the sounds of the prolonged and diminish- 
ing screams of the pigs, but also to the butchers, who discovered 
that their bacon and hams increased in market value. 

So convinced were the butchers of the necessity of stunning 
their pigs first that, after three years, they, of their own initia- 
tive, wrote to Paris for three Masques Brunneau. These instru- 
ments are leather masks with bolts inserted into them in such a 
way that the spike is brought directly over the spot which it 
is desired to penetrate in order to stun the animal. This instru- 
ment, although more efficient than the de Hareng pig-killer, has 
the single defect that whilst it is being fixed the pig squeals 
violently although it is in no pain; and this again is open to 
the objection that the visitors to Laroche dislike the sounds. 
Nevertheless the butchers prefer the noisy but more effectual 
instrument; a sure testimonial to the effect that better—and more 
wholesome—meat is produced by an animal that is not being 
tortured upon the point of death. The Laroche butchers are 
now in possession of a captive-bolt pistol. 


LITERARY NOTE. 


Ir Sir Almroth Wright’s prophecy—‘‘ the physician of the 
future will be an immunizator’’—is true regarding the future 
attitude of the practitioner of human medicine towards sero- 
vaccine therapy; it may with equal truth be applied to the prac- 
titioner of veterinary medicine. Certainly there is as much scope 
for its application in the latter profession as in the former, and 
the announcement by Messrs. Bailliére,; Tindall and Cox of a 
new work on “ Clinical Bacteriology and Vaccine Therapy for 
Veterinary Surgeons,’”’ by William Scott, F.R.C.V.S., should 
be welcome news for the veterinarian who is anxious to be 
‘“‘ahead with the times.’’ This work comprises 236 pp., with 
12 plates and 37 illustrations in the text, and the price is 
7s. 6d. net. 
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ra A CYSTICERCUS WITH SIX SUCKERS AND TWO 
SEPARATE ROSTELLA. 
Bz R. T. LEIPER, D.Sc., M.B., F.Z.S. 
Wandsworth Research Scholar and Helminthologist at the London School of 
Tropical Medicine. 


THE occurrence of six suckers on the head of a tapeworm 
is not a very unusual abnormality, and is associated with a strobila 
which is triradiate in transverse section. Certain writers have 


Fic. 1.—Head of Cysticercus pisiformis, showing abnormalities described in text. 


created new species for such forms. Thus Cobbold has described 
as Tzxnia lophosoma one of these triradiate abnormalities ot 


T. saginata. 


Fic. 2.—Hook development in Zenia serrata (after Leuckart). 


At the present day, however, their ‘‘ monstrous ’’ character 
is practically universally recognized. From a study of the litera- 
ture of these abnormalities it would appear that the case now 
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described is unique and throws additional light on the origin of 
these forms. 

A short time ago I received, through my friend, Dr. W. B. 
Johnson, of the West African Medical Staff, a slide prepared by 
Dr. H. B. Weir, of St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, from a 
cysticercus from the abdomen of a rabbit. This cysticercus 
showed a head bearing six well-formed suckers surrounding an 
area in which were two complete sets of hooks, each surrounding 
a rostellum. One of the sets showed hooks of typical shape, and 


Fic. 3.—Individual hooks from rostellum of abnormal form illustrated in fig. 1. 


from these it is possible to state definitely that the cysticercus is 
Cysticercus pisiformis, the larval form of T. serrata. The other 
circle showed only partial development of the individual hook. 
Indeed, all stages in hook development are illustrated by their 
individual hooks. A number of these are shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. The normal hook development in T. serrata 
has been described and illustrated by Leuckart, and has shown 
that the hooks commence as a small globule of cuticle upon 
which layers are continually deposited internally. A comparison 
of his figures reproduced in fig. 2, with the drawings of several 
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of the hooks from this abnormal cysticercus in fig. 3, shows that 
the curious character of the hooks upon one of the rostella of 
this abnormal cysticercus is due to irregular development or 
partial arrestment in their growth. 

The specimen seems to me to show conclusively that those 
tapeworms which bear six suckers are really double-headed 


Fic. 4.—Author’s explanation of the probable mode of origin of the abnormality. 


monstrosities which have lost a contiguous sucker of each head 
owing to growth pressure. Fig. 4 shows diagrammatically the 
position of the hypothecated suckers. This view affords a simpie 
explanation for the constant association of triradiate segments 
with suckers bearing six heads. 
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Clinical Hrticles. 


A CASE OF PURPURA HASMORRHAGICA. 


By T. G. PALGRAVE, M.R.C.V.S. 
Auckland, New Zealand. 

Subject.—A five-year-old pony mare. 

Previous History.—Had been languid and easily tired for the 
previous week. The stabling and the care and feeding that the 
subject had received were excellent. 

Symptoms.—Typical except that the head was even more 
swollen than usual-and there were open sores in the flexures of 
the knees and hocks. The symptoms had developed within 
twenty-four hours. There was complete anorexia. 

Prognosis.—Unfavourable. 


Treatment.— 

R Quinine sulph. ... 
Potass. iodid. ion — 
Extr. belladonne virid. as 


F. elect. ft. 5xii. 


Sig.—One ounce placed on the back of the tongue or 
smeared on the inside of the cheeks thrice daily. 
F. pulv. mitte xii. 
Sig.—One powder in the drinking fluid three times daily. 


The animal received plenty of fresh milk with eggs beaten up 
in it and this mixture was used as a vehicle for the chlorate of 
potash. As an application to the sores on the legs, and to the 
swollen and tender head, the following was used :— 


BR Extr. belladonnz virid. ... 
Liq. plumbi. acet. ... 
Aquz ad Oii. 


Sig.—A little to be applied night and morning. 
This treatment was carried out for four days, at the end of 
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which the chlorate of potash was discontinued. At the end of 
a further three days the symptoms of purpura had subsided and 
the following treatment was adopted :— 


R Extr. nucis vomice B.P. Or. fi. 
Quinine sulph. ©... ooo 
Ferri sulph. exsiccat. ... 


F. elect. mitte Jiv. 
Sig.—3ss nocte maneque. 


By the twelfth day the patient required no further treatment 
and was eating ravenously. In another week recovery was com- 
plete. There were other horses in close contact with the patient 
until I saw her, but none of these contracted the disease. 

It appears an open question as to whether purpura can be 
classed as an infectious disease. Friedberger and Fréhner and 
Law class it as such; Trumbower says it is probably infectious; 
Courtenay says it is not inoculable; Williams states that it is 
non-contagious; and Hayes says that it is not infectious. 


RECTAL INJECTION OF LIQ. FERRI PERCHLOR. FORT. 
IN THE TREATMENT OF TETANUS. 


By L. J. KELLY. 
Calcutta. 


SINcE my last note I have treated two more horses by this 

method, with not very encouraging results. 
No. I. 

Bay Waler, aged, had no appreciable wound, symptoms only 

barely in evidence when admitted (August 4, 1913). 
Treatment. 

Injections three times daily. 

August 8, 1913.—Injections discontinued, as symptoms same 
as when admitted; patient very slightly affected. 

August 10.—Injections resumed, as patient’s condition 


aggravated. 

August 12.—Injections discontinued, as condition grave, and 
treatment only causing increased excitement. 

August 15.—Went down; received chlor. hy. 3ii per rectunr. 
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August 16.—Up. Went down again that evening. Got up 


once more. 
August 17.—Went down for last time. 
The excessive heat, I believe, hastened a fatal termination in 


this case. 
No. 2. 


Brown W. gelding, six years admitted (August 6, 1913). 


No appreciable wound. 
Symptoms marked and becoming aggravated from day to day. 


Died on roth. 


NEGATIVE RESULTS FROM ARSENIC TREATMENT 
FOR CANKER. 


By JOHN B. YOUNG, F.R.C.V.S. 
Braintree, Essex. 


_. A SEVEN-YEAR-OLD cart mare with canker in one hind foot 
had been treated for this disease by pressure with rolls of tow, 
but as little progress was made I gave the arsenic treatment a 
thorough trial, without, however, any good result. I have also 
at the present time a cart stallion with all four feet affected, 
which is undergoing the second series of doses without result, 
excepting that the disease is getting decidedly worse. The treat- 
ment in both cases has been pushed to danger point. The doses 
are exactly similar for each, viz.: Arsenic one day, atoxyl 80 
minims the next, continued for twenty-eight days, then one 
week’s rest, and the treatment beginning again. The second 
period is just drawing to a close and in neither case have there 
been any toxic symptoms observable. 

The atoxyl has been given alternately with arsenic in bolus, 
the actual doses being 20 gr. on the first and third days; on the 
fifth, seventh, and ninth days, 30 gr.; on eleventh, thirteenth, 
and fifteenth days, 45 gr.; and on the seventeenth, nineteenth, 
twenty-first, twenty-third, twenty-fifth, and twenty-seventh days a 
dram for each dose. 

The atoxyl has been given hypodermically on each of the 
intervening days in doses of 80 minims. 

For local treatment I have tried caustics, actual cautery, and 


pressure. 
The mare has been turned out on a dry pasture during the 


daytime and the stallion is kept in a loose box and ploughing 
on soft land. 
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TWO INTERESTING CLINICAL CASES OF BRAIN 
TUBERCULOSIS. 
By Dr. BERGSCHICKER. 
of Bartin. 

A SIX-MONTHS-OLD heifer was operated on for entropium of 
the upper eyelid with consecutive chronic keratitis. The sutures 
were removed eight days afterwards, the wound having healed 
per primam. The keratitis appeared to be comprised in the 
healing. Eight weeks later I found the animal stiff in its whole 
body and its head pressed against the wall. The interior of the 
somewhat cleared up cornea of the eye operated on was studded 
with nodules of undoubted tuberculous origin. 

Diagnosis.—Generalized tuberculosis, especially of the eye 
and meninges. 

Autopsy disclosed this: The organs of the well-nourished 
animal were free from tuberculosis, only the spleen showed 
isolated tuberculous nodules. In the lungs and mesenteric glands 
there were pea-sized nodules in moderate quantity. The whole 
eye in all its covering was permeated with lentil-sized tubercles 
similar to those studding the meninges. The brain substance 
was quite free from tubercles. It is probable that the entropium 
and vascularization were secondary to the tuberculous trouble. 

A ten-year-old cow had given birth to a living calf ten weeks 
before her time. The after-birth was retained, but the general 
condition of the animal was not much affected. Fourteen days 
after the birth the cow lay apathetically with her head turned 
round on her neck. The owner tried to get her up, but she 
exhibited clonic-tonic muscular spasms when risen. In this con- 
dition I found the animal ten minutes after the first attack. 
Heart-beats and breathing accelerated. Temperature normal. 
Sensorium undisturbed. The spasms became more violent, no 
special group of muscles being affected; the pauses between the 
attacks become shorter. 

Diagnosis.—Open-minded; epilepsy? brain tumour? cerebral 
hemorrhage ? 

The animal was slaughtered after an hour. Black blood 
squirted in two wide bows from the neck vessels. The muscular 
contractions continued several minutes after the bleeding. 

On post-mortem there was sapremic metritis of the serous 
covering of the chest and abdomen, together with a moderate 
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number of large caseated tubercles in the principal organs, and 
in the lower portion of the diaphragmatic pleura a very large 
tuberculous tumour. One mediastinal gland showed a tuber- 
culous nodule. 

The remaining organs were free from tuberculosis, only in 
the cerebellum there was a caseated pea-sized tuberculous mass 
which pressed on the medullary body.—Berliner tierérzt. Woch. 


g BOVINE COCCIDIOSIS IN CORNWALL. 
By R. H. SMYTHE, M.R.C.V.S, 
Redruth. 

ALTHOUGH bovine coccidiosis has been regarded as of some- 
what rare occurrence in this country, the writer’s experience 
proves that at least in Cornwall, and judging from the reports of 
other veterinary surgeons in Devon also, coccidiosis is of com- 
paratively common occurrence. During the last summer a large 
number of outbreaks have occurred in this practice, irrespective 
of any particular district. Usually several animals are affected at 
one time, but occasionally only one of a herd. 

Symptoms.—The disease occurs in two forms, an acute type 
affecting bovines from six to eighteen months, and a chronic type 
affecting older animals. 

Acute Type.—The first evidence of the disease is the passage 
of blood in small clots, which are easily visible upon the surface 
of apparently normal feces. 

As the disease progresses the faces become liquid, contain 
larger clots of blood, are dark in colour, and smell badly. There 
is a good deal of straining, and for several minutes after defzca- 
tion the animal stands with its tail cocked and may pass a little 
blood at intervals. 

Up to this time there are few or no other symptoms. The 
appetite is usually maintained, and the animal looks fresh and 
well. 

At a later stage the feces consist of slimy, stringy mucus 
containing small clots and uncoagulated blood. More than half 
the contents of the feces at this time may be pure blood. 

The appetite now entirely disappears, the animal becomes 
weak and totters, and if not treated soon dies. Often attacks of 


colic appear. 
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In some cases recovery takes place naturally at the second 
stage. 

Chronic Type.—This occurs in old animals, and we have 
experienced some doubt as to whether coccidia are actually the 
cause of the disease, but judging from the number present in the 
feeces and the absence of lesions of other disease we must accept 
them for the present as the predominant factor. 

This type occurs chiefly in dairy cows, and seldom before the 
sixth calf. The symptoms are identical with those of Johne’s 
disease, and it is only possible while the animal is alive to 
distinguish the two diseases microscopically. Avian tuberculin 
might prove helpful, as it is possible for the two conditions to 
occur simultaneously. 

In brief, diarrhoea occurs at intervals alternated with normal 
spells of perhaps a month. The animal looks cheerful, eats fairly 
well, but becomes emaciated and hide-bound. We have never 
observed udder lesions as described by some Continental 
practitioners. 

Diagnosis.—The microscope reveals large numbers of oval 
coccidia present in the feces in both types of the disease, and as 
a rule from five to twenty coccidia may be observed in. one field 
of the microscope. In addition, in the acute type blood corpuscles 
are present in large numbers, and in both types putrefactive 
bacteria are very much in evidence. 

Tuberculin and avian tuberculin should be used in the chronic 
type to decide whether coccidia are the sole cause of the 
symptoms. 

Post-mortem Lesions.—As yet we have had no opportunity to 
make a post-mortem examination in cases of the acute type. 

In the chronic type the post-mortem lesions are very peculiar. 
Instead of the proliferation of connective tissue, and consequent 
thickening of the lumen of the intestine, the walls of the bowels 
were found to be very thin and almost parchment-like, while the 
mesenteric glands were enlarged and oedematous. Coccidia 
could be found in large numbers. 

Treatment.—Internal administration of liq. ferri perchlor., ol. 
tereb., dilute acids, and antiseptics as lysol and creosote appeared 
of little avail. 

Acting on the advice of Professor Wooldridge we made great 
use of catechu, which appears to have a specific action on coccidia 
by virtue of the tannin it contains. 
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Although we have treated a large number of cases of the acute 
type in yearlings, since using the following prescription we have 
had no deaths :— 


Pulv. asafoetidz nite 

M. ft. haust. 


Sig. The whole to be given in one pint of cold 
boiled wheaten flour gruel, and repeated twice 
daily. 

Hypodermic injections of adrenalin control the hemorrhages.* 
We believe it possible that coccidiosis may be much more 
common in cattle in England than has generally been supposed, 
and careful examination, particularly microscopical examination 
of the faeces, may reveal the disease in other parts of the country. 


RARE CAUSE OF UDDER DISEASE. 
By LUDWIG KLEIN. 
Pennsylvania. 

KLEIN, writing in the American Veterinary Review, states 
that a large dairy herd commenced to give milk which contained 
little flocculi and white jelly-like clumps. At first only a few 
cows were affected, but the number soon increased until 90 per 
cent. of the milking animals showed the above-named changes 
in the consistency of the milk. Finally the milk was so con- 
siderably affected with clumps and flocculi that it could no longer 
be passed through the strainer. 

In some cases this condition disappeared after two or three 
days; but as a rule the evil continued and the flakes increased 
in size and number. 

In a few cows one quarter of the udder only secreted the 
changed milk, in others two, three, and even four quarters gave 
abnormal milk. Since the opening of the teats of the altered 


* In the treatment of the chronic and more advanced type we have not been so 
successful, Best results have been obtained by the use of copper sulphate, but the 
diarrhoea is liable to recur, and there is often no marked improvement in condition. 
Thymol is also useful. 
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quarters were blocked in many cases, milking was performed 
with difficulty. Frequently this condition announced the first 
signs of commencing change in the milk. As a cause the food 
was first suspected, but repeated changes of food had no influence 
on the complaint. On examination Klein found forty-eight cows 
affected. These cows, like the other animals of the herd, were 
in good condition and showed no pronounced symptoms of 
disease. No swelling of the udder was present, nor did the 
cows show pain on pressure of that organ; with the exception 
of one cow, which had very hot teats, none of the attacked 
quarters showed increased warmth. But in a few cases there was 
a red ring round about the opening of the teat-canal which 
pointed to inflammation and swelling of the mucosa. In 
individual cases the teat opening was closed by a scab of dried 
exudate or milk, in others the milk stream divided or deviated 


from the normal direction; there were also signs of catarrh of the 


mucosa of the teat-canal or milk cistern. The changes were put 
down to catarrhal mastitis and streptococci. 

Microscropical and bacteriological examination, however, 
showed the presence of streptococci in all cases, whilst at the 
same time the number of bacteria were smaller than usual. 
After investigation and experiment the author came to the con- 
clusion that he had to deal with a slimy catarrh which depended 
chiefly on an irritability of the normal cell activity, also mucous 
secretion in the presence of few leucocytes.—Deutsch. tierdrat. 
Woch. 


TWO FELINE CASES. 
I—OTORRHEA. 


Subject.—A white short-haired male cat. 

History.—Discharge noticed for the first time on the previous 
day. 

Symptoms.—Typical; both ears affected. 

Treatment.—A powder composed of one part of salol to seven 
parts of boracic acid was placed in the ears twice daily for three 
days, and once daily for a further four days, at the end of which 
time recovery was complete. 

I have found salol preferable to iodoform in these cases as 
more speedy cures result. Further, salol has not the offensive 
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odour - of ‘iodoform, and is therefore more suited to household 
pets, as this cat was. 
II—Acne. 


Subject.—A blue female Persian cat. 

History.—Had been affected for about three weeks. Owner 
had tried various nostrums, but without effect. 

Prognosis.—Doubtful, on account of the time the disease had 
been in existence. 

Symptoms.—Typical; the disease appeared on the top of the 
head, upper part of the face, on one elbow, on the outside of one 
thigh, and on one side of the thorax. The whole of the top of 
the head and the upper part of the face were covered with it; the 
patch on the elbow was the size of a threepenny bit; the patch on 
the thigh was about an inch and a half by half an inch; and the 
patch on the thorax about two inches by one; all these patches 
were irregular in shape. 


Treatment. 
Sulphur iodid. 

Glycerin 4a 3i 
Adipis benzoat. 
F. ungt. mitte 

Sig. Apply once daily. 

B Liq. arsen. hydrochlor. mss 
Potass. tart... QT. viiss 


F. mist. mitte 
Sig. 3i ter in die cum cib. 
No specific directions as to diet except that it be nourishing. 
In three weeks recovery was complete; the medicine for 
internal use was discontinued at the end of the second week. 
The owner was most assiduous in carrying out the treatment, but 
was somewhat concerned about the discoloration of the fur by 
the iodide of sulphur; however, a solution of iodide of potassium 
soon removed all that. 
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PARASITIC OTITIS OF THE DOG AND CAT. 
By Professors HEBRANT anp ANTOINE. 


THE authors consider that parasitic otitis occurs very fre- 
quently under the synonyms of sarcoptes cyndtis, symbiotes 
auricularum, chorioptes ecaudatus (Pailles), otodectes cynotis 
(Gedoelst), dermatophagus auricularis (Marek). As well as cats, 
hounds and sporting dogs are frequéntly affected. The symptoms 
are similar to those of ordinary aural catarrh. The animal in- 
clines the head sideways, shakes frequently, rubs the ears on the 
ground and walls, scratches the external ear. Itching is more 
or less pronounced, arises almost always in cats in the occipito- 
temporal region inside the shell of the ear; as a result of the 
scratching skin lesions arise commencing with loss of hair and 
leading to bleeding and scabby wounds. These external cir- 
cumscribed injuries are almost pathognomic and on their pre- 
sence the practitioner should always examine the interior of the 
ear. In this examination one finds copious brown ear wax; in 
severe chronic cases it softens and emits a sourish, unpleasant 
smell. Inflammation of the middie and internal ear may also 
arise with symptoms of brain irritability (eclampsia of hounds). 
Diagnosis is easy. By microscopic examination of some ear wax, 
which has been mixed with a few drops of 10 per cent. of potash 
solution, the parasites may be discerned. The treatment of para- 
sitic otitis is easier than that of idiopathic catarrh of the ear. 
After killing the parasites cure easily occurs. As a result of the 
contagious character of the complaint certain prophylactic 
measures are indicated: isolation of the ailing animals and dis- 
infection of the locality. Curative treatment comprises all para- 
siticides. Cleansing with lukewarm, soapy water, 2 per cent. 
cresyl solution, 1 per cent. liver of sulphur solution, 2 per cent. 
alcoholic salicylic acid solution, alcoholic naphthol solution and 
various antiseptic dusting powders. 

The most gratifying results obtained by the two authors have 
been accomplished with two preparations, glycerine of iodine 
(glycerine 100, tincture of iodine 10), and with carbolized oil 
(linseed oil 100, liquid carbolic acid 1).—Oesterrechische Woch. 
fur. Tierheilk. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN THE TREATMENT OF ASCITIC 
AND PERICARDIAL EFFUSIONS OF THE DOG 
BY EXPLORATORY LAPAROTOMY. 


PRELIMINARY Note BY Proressor COQUOT. 


RESEARCHES in human surgery ‘by Tahua and Morison in 
vascular cirrhosis—atrophic cirrhosis—have had for their object 
the removal of the effusions by forming anastomosis between the 
epiploic veins (portal system) and the veins of the abdominal wall 
(cava system) and deviating the portal into the cava circulation. 
Bearing this in mind and noting also the researches of Kischenski 
relative to the mode of action of laparotomy in tuberculous peri- 
tonitis we have tried to practise exploratory laparotomy as 
curative treatment in tuberculous dogs presenting ascitic and 
pericardial effusions. 

Two dogs have been operated on, one on March 10 and the 
other on May 10. 

At the time of writing these lines the effusions have not 
recurred. The very encouraging results we have obtained have 
decided us to pursue the study of this question. With the con- 
currence of Messieurs Lebasque, Chief of the Clinique, and 
Sirvonnet, ex-Preparator at the Research Laboratory, we pro- 
pose to publish shortly a collaborated work on the researches 
we have undertaken, and we hope to be able to report precise 
indications from both the pathogenic and therapeutical point of 
view. 

(The translator has recently performed laparotomy in a bull 
bitch after evacuation of the peritoneal fluid and swabbed the 
abdominal cavity with sterile liquid paraffin with a view to 
checking further exudation. It is possible that a combination of 
paraffin treatment in abdominal dropsy (see pp. 435 and 436 
VETERINARY JOURNAL, 1912), and the method mentioned herein 
might produce better results than one treatment alone).—Recueil 
de Médecine Vétérinaire. 
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Special Pathology and Therapeutics of the Diseases of Domestic 
Animals. By Dr. Franz Hutyra and Dr. Josef. Marek 
(Professors in the Royal Veterinary College at Buda Pesth). 
Authorized translation. Edited by Dr. John Mobler and 
Dr. Adolph Eichorn (U.S.A. Bureau of Animal Industry). 
Vol. i, 1133 pp. 198 illustrations and 10 plates. Vol. ii, 
1017 pp., 163 illustrations and 5 plates. Published by 
Messrs. Bailliére, Tindall and Cox, London. Price of each 
volume 31s. 6d. net. 


The year 1913 has been especially rich in veterinary text- 
books, and the present one is of especial value as it embodies all 
the up-to-date work in veterinary medicine, not only in Europe, 
but also in America. In addition to Drs. Mobler and Eichorn, 
the Editors, the work received aid both in translation and original 
comments from Drs. Paul Fischer, Achard and Hertzog, of 
America, and Messrs. Leslie Sheather Molest, B.Sc., and G. 
Mayall Molest, of England. 

The amount of ground covered and the labour expended botn 
by authors and translators is stupendous, and the views expressed 
on all the subjects dealt with are broad-minded and complete. 

The translation is made from the third edition, and the second 
edition met with such a welcome that it had become exhausted 
within two years, a proof of its appreciation by our continental 
colleagues. 

Both volumes are well illustrated and a number of the plates 
are coloured. 

Vol. I deals with the infectious diseases, and in the list, which 
is too lengthy to take in detail, the history, modes of infection, 
methods of microscopical research, symptoms, diagnosis, prog- 
nosis, prophylactic and curative treatments, and bacteriological 
methods of culture, are all fully entered into. 

_ Where vaccines have been found of value their details of 
preparation and use are fully given, and full credit is given to 
the discoveries of treatments which have proved to be of value. 
Anthrax, swine erysipelas, blackleg, the various septicemias, 
influenza, distemper, purpura, rinderpest, fowl-pest, African 
horse sickness, to mention only a few names, and hosts of others 
are dealt with with thoroughness. To praise the book too highly 
would be impossible, and to all medical men, as well as veter- 
inarians, it is a fund of information. 

Every veterinary surgeon should have it on his bookshelf as 
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a work of reference, and it is a text-book which cannot help but 
to give him up-to-date hints when the latest information is 
sought. Its price is perhaps a little high for a veterinary text- 
book, but the work is so complete, and so well arranged, that 
the purchaser will soon find ample evidence that the money has 
been well spent and will be repaid with high interest. 

The printing is clear and easily readable and the publishers 
have done their work as satisfactorily as the authors. Altogether 
it is one of the best books which have ever been issued to the 


veterinary profession. 


Annual Report of the Veterinary Pathological Laboratory, 
Nairobi, British East Africa, 1911-1912. 


This Report, addressed to the Acting Chief Veterinary Officer, 
Nairobi, by Mr. R. Eustace Montgomery, Veterinary Patholo- 
gist, is a valuable document dealing with the present work and 
future possibilities in the management of live-stock in British 
East Africa. It is a record such as this which must convince 
the reader of the essentially civilizing and imperial work which 
is being done by modest scientists beyond the borders of civiliza- 
tion. In the laboratory alone, a staff of some half-dozen men 
have, during the year under review in the Report, dealt 
with no less than 840 head of cattle, 230 sheep, 6 goats, 
145 pigs, and 18 equines. East Coast fever, rinderpest, gall- 
sickness, trypanosomiasis, piroplasmosis, are among the diseases 
considered in the Report, which we cordially commend to 
the notice of all workers in tropical veterinary medicine. It 
can be obtained from Waterlow and Sons, Ltd., London Wall, 
E.C., and is issued under the authority of the Department of 
Agriculture, British East Africa. 


Annual Report of the Punjab Veterinary College, Civil Veterinary 
Department, and the Government Cattle Farm, Hissar, 1912- 
1913. 

This is another valuable document as to the work being done 
by the members of our profession in another part of the Empire. 
We learn therefrom that the Hissar Cattle Farm is now under 
the control and management of the Punjab Government, though 
we regret to hear that the expenditure on the farm has been 
largely in excess of the receipts. We would suggest, however, 
to those in authority that the value of work such as is being 
conducted at Hissar, cannot be judged merely from the pecuniary 
point of view. Colonel H. T. Pease, C.I.E., continues to be 
Principal of fhe Punjab Veterinary College, to which 57 students 
formed the first year’s class, 59 the second, and 66 the third year's 
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classes. The work being accomplished both in breeding and 
experimental medicine under the auspices of the Civil Veterinary 
Department, of which Lieut.-Colonel Farmer is Chief Superin- 
tendent, seems to be excellent, and well deserves the publicly 
expressed appreciation of the Lieutenant-Governor, and his 
opinion recorded in these pages that the Department continues 
to maintain its high level of efficiency. The Report is on sale at 
Constable and Co.’s, 10, Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.C., 
or through H. S. King and Co., 65, Cornhill, E.C. 


Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture in India. By Major 
J. D. E. Holmes, M.A., D.Sc., I.C.V.D. 


We have likewise received from the Imperial Department of 
Agriculture in India a record of some cases of surra treated in 
the field and in the laboratory in the Autumn of 1911 by Major 
Holmes. This brochure is part of the Veterinary Series and 
was published in August last. The Report consists of a series 
of very valuable clinical tables, including some important experi- 
mental treatment carried out by Captain O’Kelly at Bareilly on 
thirteen mules from the Transport Corps. The tables, including 
the record of treatment, deserve the careful study of those of our 
readers who may be called on especially to deal with surra. This 
brochure can be obtained at Messrs. W. Thacker and Co.’s, 2, 
Creed Lane, London, E.C. 


The Philippine Agricultural Review, Veterinary Number. 


This issue of a very valuable publication issued at Manila 
is a tribute to the splendid work being accomplished by the 
American authorities in the Philippines. It is conducted by Dr. 
F. W. Taylor, and includes a record of the College of Veterinary 
Science in the Philippine University, a valuable article on the 
‘**Surra-conveying Fly of the Philippines,’ by Dr. M. Bruin 
Mitzmain; ‘‘Some Observations on the Clinical Diagnosis of 
Glanders,’’ by Dr. G. H. Schultz; and an article on ‘‘ Kidney- 
worm Infestation of Swine,’’ by Dr. Boynton. There are some 
admirable illustrations in the review. 


Correspondence. 


THE PATENT MEDICINE TRADE. 
To the Editor of THE VETERINARY JOURNAL. 
S1r,—For some time past we have been, in collaboration with 
several veterinarians and agriculturists, inquiring into the com- 
position of certain patent medicines, which are, as is well known, 
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vaunted as cures .for every (or nearly every) ailment. Yet in 
many instances the administration of such preparations has 
fallen under grave suspicion of causing harmful results or even 
death. 

We know that there is a widespread desire among members 
of the profession for more knowledge as to the ingredients, 
value, and suitability of these remedies, and we have at the 
present moment several analyses. Before publishing these we 
should, however, like to extend our inquiries, and with this view © 
we shall be glad if our professional colleagues will send unopened 
bottles or packets of the ‘‘quack’’ drinks, which in their 
experience are most commonly used in their districts. 

Specimens may be sent either to the Chemical Laboratory, 
Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, N.W., or to 165, 
Church Street, Kensington, W. 

We are, Sir, yours faithfully, 
FREDERICK Hospay, 
G. D. Lanper. 
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